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Maintain the Vision 


AN EDITORIAL 


DUCATORS in schools and colleges are cooperating in largest 
measure with the government to win the war. This is as it 
should be. They are all out for the defense of the American way 
of life and of the freedoms nec. ssary *»r a democratic civilization. 
But great concern is manifested lest, through the establishment 
of ‘‘ Victory Corps’’ in high schools and otherwise, the American 
mind be militarized in favor of a type of life which we are send- 
ing our boys to Europe and Asia to destroy. . 
It is one thing to fight a war forced on us in defense of princi- 
ples we believe to be valid. It is quite a different thing to organ- 
ize our lives in such a way as to develop in our own nation the 
very attitudes which we claim we are out to destroy in other 
peoples. 

It appears that both the Army and the Navy are unwilling to 
militarize the schools. Are educators just as unwilling to have 
their schools militarized? Or are educators willing that the 
schools be militarized primarily for the sake of the preservation 
of the schools, especially certain colleges and universities? Can 
individuals claim to be educators if they have lost the educational 
vision ? 

Raymond Gram Swing, in his radio talk, recently admitted that 
the first duty is to win the war, but with equal force contended 
that we must not forget the duties required in preparation to care 
for the problems after the war. In other words, the schools 
should cooperate in winning the war, but they have a responsi- 
bility in preparing the minds of people to win the peace also. 

Educators have a moral responsibility to guard courageously 
the educational program. Whatever importance may be placed 
on the mechanics of war, success both in war and peace is depen- 
dent upon the dynamics of life. Here rests the responsibility of 
educators. Here opens the door of opportunity for achieving the 
will of God. 
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Education and Crisis 


By A. R. KEPPEL* 


HIS is an exceedingly happy but a singularly solemn occasion 
—solemn enough at any time, but infinitely more solemn and 
more sobering and more humbling today than at any period in 
the history of America. For today in this chaotie world delirium 
in which we find ourselves, the educational institutions of our 
land—and particularly those which call themselves ‘‘church-re- 
lated’’—face responsibilities which are nothing short of baffling, 
most overwhelming, and seemingly paradoxical in their demands. 
Ponder a few of such tasks which today starkly challenge the 
-builders of body and mind and soul. For instance: 

(1) The task of interpreting truth in a time when ingenious, 
vicious, poisonous propagandas—the world over—pose in gar- 
ments of truth. 

(2) The task of teaching life, when the prevalent world philos- 
ophy is seemingly a philosophy of death. 

(3) The task of guiding the growth of personality in a time 
when personality itself is apparently the object of annihilation. 

(4) The task of bwilding a cooperative commonwealth of na- 
tions, when, as in no other time, the world’s peoples are torn 
asunder by suspicions and hatreds and atrocities. 

(5) The task of educating for peace when today all the world 
is a school for war. 

(6) The task of helping to build a Christian world order when 
the foundations upon which the superstructure is to be builded 
are nothing short of pagan quicksand. 

(7) And the most baffling task of all—the task of eesimetiee 
these nearly insurmountable barriers by helping today’s youth 
become a leaven which will permeate and raise world culture— 
when as a matter of fact it is becoming increasingly evident that 


* Dr. Keppel was inaugurated President of Catawba College (N. C.) on 
October 24, 1942. Previously he was the executive secretary of the Board 
of Christian Education and Publication of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. In this address he describes the crisis and then 
indicates the task of education. 
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educational institutions may soon have no youth as subjects for 
such leaven. 

These are some of the appalling tasks which today sober and 
humble the educational and spiritual leaders of our land—the 
administrative staffs and faculties of the educational institutions 
of America. Such are the tasks which make singularly and 
strikingly solemn this particular occasion, and soberly humble 
the man who has just pledged himself to accept the responsibility 
of the high office of president of this institution. 

There was a time—not so long ago—when the burden of such 
an address as this might well have comprised a discussion of the 
technical aspects of a college curriculum or a revealing evaluation 
of specific methods of instruction. Such matters are still of 
basic importance and deserve profound and ongoing thought. 
But today—in such a time—There are Priorities of Consideration 
to which we must give ourselves with complete abandon if the 
very foundation of our culture is not to slip suddenly away 
beneath us. 


THE NATURE OF CRISIS 


What do I mean? Perhaps I can best illustrate by. quoting 
five brief excerpts from some of the current writings of our pres- 
ent leaders of education, government, and industry. It is need- 
less for me to identify these quotations since each of them reflects 
not an individual philosophy but rather a group philosophy of 
a given school of thought. 


‘The country has a right to expect that colleges will con- 
tinue training primarily for war. . . . In revising the cur- 
ricula of colleges, we must favor those courses that are most 
needed in the preparation for service in the armed forces or 
in industry.’’ 


‘“‘The danger is that under present war pressures Ameri- 
ean higher education will become merely a vast system of 
vocational schools.”’ 


‘*The liberal arts college cannot turn out at a moment’s 
notice quantities of physicians, stenographers, meteorologists, 
engineers, acetylene welders, steamfitters, and shipbuilders. 
But it can turn out men and women who know the hopes and 
fears in men’s hearts and how to foster the one and allay the 
other.’’ 
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**College youth today are merely lent to colleges and uni- 
versities. Uncle Sam is carrying on a kindly experiment.”’ 


‘*Youth does not need a college education if it has to go 
to war.’’ | 

Conflicting philosophies, you say! Indeed so! Diametrically 
opposed philosophies! Which is right? Or is none correct? 
And is there a middle course? These are just more evidences 
of the confusion of thought which exists today. 

You say, ‘‘But this is an all-out war.’’ There can be but one 
sound philosophy—and that philosophy must comprehend yield- 
ing all, regardless of the cost—all, in the interest of our critical 
national crisis. I am reasonably confident that there is not a 
man or woman in this audience who would not subscribe to such 
a philosophy. As Americans we want to do everything in our 
power to aid the cause of victory and the cause of peace. But 
the matter of educational strategy is not solved by the assertion 
merely of such a position, nor are some other strategies and 
philosophies clear in the light merely of such a conviction. 

The chief danger in any crisis is not the crisis itself nearly 
as much as that which the crisis obscures—perspective, ideals, 
ultimate goals. 

The story is told of an artist who one time painted an exquisite 
winter’s scene. The painting was acclaimed a masterpiece. And 
it was placed in a large municipal art gallery. One day a man 
came into the gallery in which the painting was exhibited, and 
as he stood at the other end of the corrider from that in which 
the masterpiece hung, and his eyes caught a glimpse of it, he was 
awed by its magnificence. As he stood there and studied it, he 
said to himself, ‘‘That’s a marvelous job. It has been so skill- 
fully executed that I can almost feel myself a part of that tran- 
quil pastoral scene. I can but feel the snowflakes fluttering down 
and in the hush of that winter’s eve can hear them softly nestling 
close to one another as they seek rest from their long winged 
flight.’” And so he mused. But something drew him nearer 
and step by step he walked closer and closer to the painting. 
Finally he was so near he could almost touch the canvas. But 
suddenly, to his amazement the scene had changed. No longer 
was he spellbound by the artist’s dream. Now he saw nothing 
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but an old canvas daubed with sombre gray, an uninteresting 
blue and a mustard yellow. He had relegated the artists ideal- 
ism to rank materialism. He had become a victim of the catas- 
trophe of close range. And he said to himself, ‘‘ Why this must 
come down; this is not a masterpiece; this is a fool’s folly.’’ 
And he rent the canvas in twain. 

Crises are like that. We see them at such close range that 
they obscure the far vision and the true perspective of a saner 
day. And if we are not vigilantly cautious in such crises as the 
one through which we are passing, we too may impulsively rend 
in twain time-tested philosophies, mistaking them, as did the 
observer mistake the masterpiece, for a fool’s folly. 

In terms of education this implication seems crystal clear. 
Obviously, American education must gird itself to meet new 
demands for new skills for new tasks in this new and awful crisis. 
And it must measure up to its new responsibilities, providing 
that by so doing it does not compromise its trust in terms of basic 
objectives and ultimate outcomes. 


THe TASK oF EDUCATION 


For American education to turn out merely mathematicians, 
and meteorologists and metallurgists, and any and all other types 
of technologists needed so sorely to meet today’s crisis without 
building into these same men and women the more liberal disci- 
plines, the deeper understandings, the reverence for things spiri- 
tual, a love for humankind, a vision and a hope and a faith 
grounded in sound scholarship, broad experience and firm con- 
viction—is for American education to rend in twain, as it were, 
the very justification of its existence and the basic tenets of its 
time-proven philosophy. 

The task of American education is not the task of building 
human machines; it is still the task of building men. The need 
of America today in this war—and surely for the peace that will 
follow—is not for robots but for robust men—robust in body, 
robust in mind, robust in soul. Sam Walter Foss put it aptly in 
those lines which he conceived as our country’s prayer: 


‘<Bring me men to match my mountains, 
Bring me men to match my plains— 
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Men with empires in their purpose 
And new eras in their brains. 

Bring me men to match my prairies, 
Men to match my inland seas, 


Men whose thoughts shall prove a highway 
Up to ampler destinies, 

Pioneers to clear thought’s marshlands 
And to cleanse old error’s pen; 

Bring me men to match my mountains— 
Bring me men! 


‘¢Bring me men to match my forests, 
Strong to fight the storm and blast, 
Branching toward the skyey future, 
Rooted in the fertile past. 
Bring me men to match my valleys,— 
Bring me men! 


‘¢Bring me men to match my rivers, 
Continent cleavers, flowing free, 
Drawn by the eternal madness 
To be mingled with the sea; 
Men of oceanic impulse,— 
Bring me men! ’’ 


The task of building such men is the task which America has 
bequeathed to her educational institutions. That prayer is still 
the challenge that confronts American education today—even in 
such a crisis. 

But it takes time to build such men and women. We cannot 
suddenly, as if by the use of a magic wand, do the job in half the 
time. We may accelerate schedules but we cannot thereby auto- 
matically accelerate experiences and accelerate sound life de- 
velopment. A flower may be forced to bloom by hothouse nur- 
ture, but the plant so forced is ever a weakling as compared with 
others that enjoy natural growth. The task of education is not 
to produce a hothouse variety of brains, and brawn and bravery 
but a commonwealth of men that match our mighty forests of 
towering pines—deep rooted by the lash of many a gale, ever 
reaching upward with arms outstretched in devotion to higher 
destinies. We may double our pace of teaching shipbuilding, 


but we cannot double our pace of teaching life-building. 
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It is life-building plus ship-building, if you will, which repre- 
sents the task of the Christian liberal arts college in the kind of 
an emergency that faces us today. If American education is to 
keep faith with the freedom for which we are fighting the Amerv- 
can church-related college of liberal arts dare not pass from the 
scene of American life. 

Catawba College is such an institution. The vision of its 
founders was unblemished. Their faith was pure; their courage 
strong; their sacrifice complete. And those who followed after 
have likewise given themselves in maintaining the trust. The 
present administration falls heir, therefore, to a solemn and 
sacred responsibility—a heritage of vision, of faith, of courage 
and of sacrifice. Not by its own strength dare it hope to hold 
aloft the torch which its forebears so well guarded, but only with 
His help who did the first foundations bless, with faith as pure 
and vision as clear dare it hope to forge ahead. In this assembly 
of witnesses I pledge all that I have and all that I am to that 
high trust. 


More SPECIFICALLY 


Specifically this means to me the uncompromising task of 

attaining three major objectives: 

1. A school of academic pre-eminence 
—where there is no ceiling on academic achievement in any 
field of work, but where, perchance, a given department is 
so intensively and so expertly developed that the singularity 
of its high service is readily conceded. 
—where freedom of thought is still the motivating force 
which leads to honest and positive conviction and to new 
educational paths. 


—where' the interpretation of truth is made in terms of 
truth. 


—where classical education—even in this kind of a practi- 
eal world—is still conceded to be the cornerstone of true 
culture. 


—where faculty and students dig deeply into the panorama 
of the past so that they may the more intelligently under- 
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stand the chaos of the present and the more prophetically 
chart the highway of the future. 


2. A school which, in effect, is a laboratory of life 
—where the freedoms for which we are fighting are the 
prevailing freedoms here on this campus. 


—where the cooperative commonwealth of men to which we 
subscribe is in reality—but in a more limited sphere—the 
cooperative prevailing spirit of the persons who comprise 
this school community. 


—where the tolerance which we profess becomes here and 
now the tolerance which we possess. 


—where the confidence and the trust and the love which we 
are trying to establish in the world of tomorrow, become 
active, living, motivating forces in our community life here 
at this institution, and in our extended community life 
here in this City of Salisbury which has so generously and 
so genuinely made Catawba a part of itself. 


3. A school which comprehends education as the handmaid of 
religion . 
—where education is not evaluated in terms merely of 
knowledge, but in terms of understanding and basically in 
terms of personality. 


—where personality is judged not by features or by dress, 
but by fibre—by ideals, by attitudes, by relationships be- 
tween man and man and between man and God. 


—where the dreams and the aspirations of our inner best 
selves become the dynamic of our everyday living. 


‘*Why build we cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes 
In vain we build the world 
Unless the builder also grows.’’ 


The challenge of education is the same today as it was when 
Alfred Lord Tennyson penned these significant lines: 


‘‘Ring out the want, the care, the sin 
The faithless coldness of the times, 
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Ring out, ring out, my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


‘*Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite. 
Ring in the love and truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


‘*Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


‘¢Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.’’ 





The College in the Modern World 


By CHARLES ALBERT ANDERSON* 


ANY voices are adding to the confusion today. Some people 
are shouting that airpower will win the war. Others assert 
a big Navy will do it. Still others claim that a mass Army is 
needed. Many people rest on the assertion that mass production 
will win the war. We are told that food will be the determining 
factor. Still others insist that science will save us. In the midst 
of all this confusion there is a crying need for coordination, a 
desire to understand what it is all about. The answer is some- 
thing which the specialist, however well trained, cannot give. It 
calls for a comprehensive outlook. Basically it is the need for an 
understanding of the whole world. 

Of great importance is the threat to the American college from 
the war and from conditions which have arisen out of the war 
effort. Faculty members have been drawn off in rather large 
numbers. Student bodies are diminished by enlistments and are 
being threatened with almost complete depletion through the 
lowering of the age for the Selective Service Act. Some colleges 
undoubtdly will be extinguished, even as certain industries have 
been closed by the shifting fortunes of war. But I have no fear 
for the American colleges. There is no magic about them. They 
do not exist by hokus pokus. The presidents do not say to a 
senior after four years ‘‘ Abra cadabra baccalaureus artium’’ and 
thereby produce out of the academic high hat a white-collared, 
elite, stuffed-shirt rabbit-man. The desire for education is as 
old as the race. Since the dawn of history man has wanted a 
better life. The demand is for higher standards, for better men. 
Colleges and universities would not have survived for centuries 
if they had not answered this desire. 

If the colleges are wiped out tomorrow by government fiat or 
by intensive administration of the Selective Service Act, they 


* Dr. Anderson was inaugurated the seventh president of Coe College 
(Iowa) on November 12, 1942. Coe College was founded in 1881. In this 
address two problems confronting the colleges are described and then a pro- 
gram for colleges is suggested. 
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will rise again like a phenix from their dead ashes. For the 
liberal arts colleges are the seed beds from which the professional 
life in America is nourished. 

It is no mere accident that approximately eighty per cent of 
the present officers in our armed forces are college-trained men. 
This is no reflection on the man who has not attended college. 
All honor to those men who have had the initiative to educate 
themselves whether they are officers or hold positions in civilian 
life. But the human race has long since learned that education 
tends to leadership, that knowledge is power. Since earliest 
colonial days the liberal arts college has furnished much of the 
leadership and much of the strength of America. So long as 
leadership is needed, the liberal arts college will continue to 
develop men who hold a broad outlook on the world. 


SERVING A WARRING WorRLD 


There are two serious problems with which the colleges today 
are faced. The immediate problem is the training of students 
for total war. American colleges are fully committed to the 
winning of the war. They have offered their facilities and ser- 
vices to the Government without reserve. They have gone all 
out for victory. The question is ‘‘How can the colleges best 
serve our country in this desperate emergency ?’’ 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor the colleges set up accelerated pro- 
grams enabling students to complete their courses at least a year 
earlier. They have reorganized many old courses and introduced 
new studies bearing directly on the war. For many months the 
colleges have besought the Government to adopt a total plan for 
the use of manpower in which the leadership of the colleges will 
be most effectively used. I cannot believe that the Government 
would deliberately sabotage one of its greatest assets, for the 
colleges are capable of continuing to pour into American life a 
stream of men and women qualified to lead in the many services 
required. 

While waiting for Government decision the colleges are inten- ° 
sifying the pre-induction training of the students for service in 
the armed forces. They can adjust themselves to a compara- 
tively short period such as the one year allotted by the British 
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government to the students in the colleges and universities in 
England. A vigorous program of physical education comes first. 
Training in written and spoken English should include practice 
in the use of official orders and correspondence. Enough train- 
ing in mathematics, the sciences and technical courses will be 
given to fit men for various branches of the armed forces. 

They can go forth with a global viewpoint. We have learned 
to our sorrow how lacking is our knowledge about enemy coun- 
tries and peoples. Our students must also have a fuller under- 
standing of our Allies. They should know more of the customs 
and hopes and ambitions of people throughout the world. With- 
out delay we should expand our study of foreign languages. 

Colleges are providing students with a background and under- 
standing of the causes of war. The seeds of war lie in the belief 
that economic operations are the automatic source of our moral 
values and our intellectual achievements. Much of our present 
predicament is due to our belief that life consists in the possession 
of material things. We have lost sight of moral and human 
values. College provides people with a set of values. 

Understanding our war objectives is important. Soldiers and 
people fight for ideas. Most of our students understand that 
we are in a fight for freedom. We need to raise the question 
‘Freedom for what?’’ Freedom in itself may be abused. It 
can mean lawlessness. But it really involves obligations. We 
must also seek freedom for others. Otherwise we have joined 
the cult of meaninglessness, as Professor W. E. Hocking points 
out. It must be ‘‘freedom to bridge the gulf between our ideals 
and our conduct,’’ acording to William P. King. 


Livine IN A New Worip 


The second outstanding problem of the colleges is to provide 
a broad education for living in our modern world. ‘‘ Whoever 
is to unravel the tangled skein after victory has been won will 
need all that knowledge and good will can contribute to the think- 
ing power of men.’’ Our leaders must know all peoples and all 
angles of life. They must be able to think clearly. They will 
need to possess mental, ethical and spiritual values. They must 


have standards of discrimination. They must have the power 
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to appraise and appreciate others. Because of their broad under- 
standing they will be characterized by confidence and poise. 

Apart from the war and yet related to it are several mighty 
currents which threaten to sweep away American colleges. We 
sometimes forget that with the First World War during the 
period from 1914-1918 the American people became far richer 
than ever before as a result of supplying munitions and other 
materials to the Allies. This improved economic condition of 
the people resulted in a great expansion of enrollments in the 
colleges. These new students brought with them backgrounds 
and interests differing from those of the majority who had at- 
tended American colleges prior to the First World War. A 
tributary to this stream came from the mass immigration into 
the United States immediately before and after the turn of the 
twentieth century, contributing to the variety of points of view. 

The results of mass production which was greatly stimulated 
by the First World War brought the automobile and many other 
conveniences to large masses of people. Motion pictures, radio, 
and realism in biographies and novels have concentrated interest 
in material aspects of life. With more than two hundred thou- 
sand college graduates annually seeking jobs in an increasingly 
mechanized society, the demands for vocational training by the 
colleges have multiplied. 

Enthusiasm for these immediate interests has thrown a veil 
between the individual and the world view. Furthermore the 
difficulty of adjusting individual ethics to a new social order has 
swept many persons from their moorings. For many, science 
has been glorified as the new Messiah in place of fidelity to the 
true Christ. Dr. Ralph Sockman has said we have become 
‘‘spiritual refugees rather than social explorers.’’ Events have 
become isolated experiences and have lost their connection with 
faith in the eternal God. According to W. P. Lemon, ‘‘only a 
blurred focus can result from such fragmentary thought.’’ 


A CoLLEGE Program 


How then can the colleges prepare their students for life in 
this complex modern world? First of all there must be more 
careful selection. Students with intellectual competence are 
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needed. College administrators must have strength of character 
to weed out students who are not qualified to profit by college 
experience. Young men and young women must be discovered 
who have within themselves the ability to solve problems. We 
need students who possess mental initiative. Cultural develop- 
ment and the broad reaches of knowledge which have been trea- 
sured up from the past will prepare students to face the future. 
The fundamental experiences of the race are so similar in every 
generation that only the learned will be qualified by perspective 
to see the relationship of the seething problems of the new age 
to the eternal problems. 

The colleges may well devote themselves to the integration of 
personality. The world is suffering today from too.many dis- 
persed persons. Basic is physical fitness which will refuse to 
succumb again to the softness of future ages of plenty. Indi- 
viduals can be led to find themselves through devotion to a high 
ethical purpose. Vocational objectives will be interpreted and 
related to individual aptitudes. Such a guidance program would 
also include a placement service to locate students after gradua- 
tion in occupations for which they are best adapted and for which 
there is a genuine need. 

Linked wtih the unifying of personality should be a plan for 
the harmonious adjustment of the student to his environment. 
Attention should be given to his social adjustment in order that 
he may know how to meet and deal with all types of persons. 
Increasingly his emotions should be brought under control until 
he learns to take an objective attitude in the face of all points 
of friction and conduct himself in a balanced manner. The 
achievement of such objectivity, however, should not make him 
dull to the many social problems with which he will be sur- 
rounded. He needs to develop a spiritual ruggedness to cope 
with such problems. Above all he should train himself to engage 
in team work in the struggle to build a better world. 

If the colleges of the future are to enter into their opportuni- 
ties, the emphasis will be centered on the human factor. Herein 
lies the opportunity for great teachers. Too long has education 
been thought of in terms of inert material. Contact with a great 
personality is often the spark which fires a young man or a young 
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woman to heroic study and endeavor. Stewart G. Cole says, 
‘the art of the educative process is in this dynamic teacher- 
student relationship.’? You may train masses of men for specific 
skills, but education is a matter of individual development. The 
genius of the liberal arts college lies in this man to man contact. 
As electricity lies dormant in a great power plant until a human 
hand throws a switch which opens up the current for great use- 
fulness, so good teachers are the means by which the light of 
learning floods young lives with great power. 

‘“The worth of a liberal education cannot be measured in terms 
of its practical value, but rather in terms of what it does to the 
individual,’’ says Dean A. Chester Hanford. May we not con- 
clude that the weakness of the liberal arts college has been largely 
the weakness of humanity; sometimes in administration, some- 
times in teaching, and sometimes with the human material of the 
student body. Where the teaching has been great and the stu- 
dents have been alert, the liberal arts college has rendered a great 
service to this country. Amid the swirling currents of dangerous 
seas it has stood for generations as a lighthouse warning of shoals 
and pointing the way to the true channel. In the critical years 
which lie ahead may it stand as a beacon pointing the way to a 
better life and helping men to find the truth by which our civ- 
ilization can endure. 





Colleges are Expendable 


By IRWIN J. LUBBERS* 


HERE are two questions which confront college educators 
today to the exclusion of almost all other considerations: 

What will be the effect of the war upon the colleges? 

What will be the effect of the colleges upon the war? 

These questions do not appear to be mutually exclusive. There 
is a sense in which they are the same question stated from op- 
posing points of view. But fundamentally there is a great dif- 
ference between them. Either one or the other will dominate our 
thinking, condition our action, and motivate our wills. They can- 
not occupy places of equal importance. Eventually one must 
give way to the other, and we must seek the answer to that ques- 
tion which we consider significant for the immediate present. 

If our chief concern is, ‘‘ What will the war do to the colleges?”’ 
our response to all situations will be prompted by that under- 
lying and perhaps submerged concern. I have observed a num- 
ber of these reactions on the part of college educators. They were 
honest, they were honorable, they were inevitable reactions. 

At the annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges 
in Philadelphia in October, 1942, a resolution was introduced 
calling upon the association to profit by the example of pressure 
groups now active in their own interests and to approach the 
Congress and the President with the demand that all men now 
enrolled in college be deferred from military service to the end 
of the present school year. Granted the premise that the chief 
concern is to save the colleges, that was a wise resolution. But 
the association did not grant the premise. 

At this same meeting a resolution which called upon the col- 
leges to make great and unpredictable sacrifices was under dis- 
cussion. Professions of patriotism and pleas for unselfish action 
were numerous. An elderly college president finally arose and 
said, ‘‘Why not say what is in the minds of all of us, What is 


* Dr. Lubbers is president of Central College (Iowa) and during 1941- 
1942 he was president of the West-Central Regional Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges. 
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this going to do to our colleges? Why not be honest and say we 
don’t like the army’s plan?’’ If the assumption that all minds 
were in harmony with his was justifiable, then this was a forth- 
right and commendable statement. 

Crises clarify issues. If colleges exist for colleges’ sake, then 
the paramount concern of the college educator must be to save 
his college. If the ‘‘college booster’’ is nearest the heart of the 
educational philosophy on which colleges rest then the dominant 
question we now face is, ‘‘ What will be the effect of the war upon 
the colleges?’’ And if this is our dominant concern we shall not 
need to seek far for the answer, for then the colleges will be war 
casualties, stricken down in the battle and they will be passed 
by in conflict without so much as a decent burial. 

If on the other hand our chief concern is ‘‘ What can the col- 
leges do in the war?’’ our responses to the many complex situa- 
tions which confront us will be of quite a different nature. Then 
we shall mean what we say when we inform the army and the 
navy that our plant and personnel are at the disposal of the 
armed forces. Then we shall imitate not pressure groups who 
strive for favors but industry which converts its entire organi- 
zation to war production. Not ‘‘business as usual’’ but ‘‘how 
can we land a war contract?’’ What are we equipped to do 
which will help the war effort? No matter how drastic the 
change we shall adjust our institutions to the task which must 
be done to achieve Victory. 

‘*Expendable’”’ is a military term which describes materiel and 
men which may be sacrificed with profit to the cause. All am- 
munition, for example, is expendable. A ship or a gun may be 
used to fight a delaying action despite the fact that its capture 
or destruction is inevitable. They are expendable. The boys at 
Bataan were expendable. Every good soldier goes into battle 
knowing he is expendable. ‘We say to the army and the navy, 
to our government, to the American people, ‘‘If the exigencies 
of war demand it, the colleges are expendable.’’ 

There can be little doubt that an all-out surrender for service 
to the country in its dire need is also the best defense against 
the danger which besets our colleges. An educator who knew 
the human heart more fully than any other promulgated a ‘‘de- 
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sign for living’’ which fits any crisis and is applicable to insti- 
tutions as well as individuals. Said Jesus, ‘‘Whoever will lose 
his life for my sake shall find it.’’ In this struggle for the sur- 
vival of Christian values the Christian colleges cannot claim 
occupational deferment. The question is not, What will the war 
do to our colleges? but, What can our colleges do in the war? 
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Education in Post-War 
Reconstruction 
By ARTHUR J. BREEN* 


VERY important educational group in the United States is 
giving considerable thought these days to the kind of a world 
we are going to have when the war is over. Many studies are 
under way, prompted by the recognized need of better informa- 
tion than is now available concerning places, people, and: institu- 
tions all over the world. This information will be necessary, if 
education is to be in a position to play an intelligent role in the 
making of the peace and the reconstitution of civilized living. 
The ideals we are fighting for, as expressed in the four freedoms 
and the Atlantic Charter, and the Pope’s Peace Program, are not 
likely to be realized if left to the working of conventional diplo- 
macy and power politics. The peace we envisage must be rooted 
in the minds and hearts of individual men and women; it will not 
come as a result of redrawn maps or a new reshuffling of popula- 
tions. This is another way of saying it must be achieved through 
education. — 

Education cannot begin too soon to make itself ready for the 
performance of this sacred mission. At the moment it is not 
ready. During the past twenty-five years, American education 
has been proceeding on the assumption that war would never 
come again. It has been characteristically pacifist and believed 
that World War I had definitely and finally eliminated armed 
conflict as a means of settling international difficulties. It failed 
to note the gathering clouds and, now that the storm has broken, 
leaders in American education, both Christian and non-Christian, 
are realizing that the presumptions they have been accepting are 
false and that the peace they thought was guaranteed does not 
lie at the end of the road they have been traveling. 

For the moment the schools of the nation are devoting them-’ 
selves whole-heartedly to the service of the Government in the 


* Father Breen is Dean of Loras College (Dubuque, Ia.), and recently was 
elected Vice-Chairman of the West-Central Regional Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges. 
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prosecution of the war. The impact of the mobilization of man- 
power and womanpower has been felt most acutely in the uni- 
versities and college, though no level or phase of education from 
the kindergarten up has remained unaffected. Adjustments and 
readjustments have to be made constantly as one agency of the 
government after another turns to the schools for assistance in 
carrying out its phase of the war program. Under the circum- 
stances parents, teachers, and administrators have precious little 
energy left to devote to planning for the kind of a world in which 
we hope we shall be living after the last shot has been fired and 
the last bomb has been dropped. 

This is likewise true of the instrumentalities which are devoted 
to adult and informal education. Problems connected with the 
immediate necessity of winning the war absorb the attention of 
study groups, discussion groups, and radio listeners. Interest in 
what is happening from day to day in the Solomons, on the 
Libyan desert, and around beleaguered Stalingrad is more avidly 
insistent by far than vague and nebulous surmises about a future 
which seems so far away. 

However, even granting that the war may be long, the future 
is not too far away and we cannot begin too soon to convert our 
surmises concerning it into informed and intelligent convictions. 
It would belong to the young people who are now preparing them- 
selves for life in the home and school, in college and at work. 
They have the right to whatever their elders can give them in the 
way of enlightenment and guidance and formation. Education 
for the post-war world would dare not be postponed. It is our 
duty to begin it here and now. 


POSTULATES FOR EDUCATION 


There are no blueprints available, no exact guide-lines which 
‘we can follow. Yet there are certain fundamentals which we 
know will be required and we can make a start by concentrating 
on them. Whatever the details of the peace, if it is to be more 
than a chimera, ordinary common sense tells us it will have to be 
rooted in the things which always have been and always will be 
the basis of good order. Education, whether in school or out of 
school, should make its start with these. They represent the first 
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things which must be done first. Unless they are done, we build 
our house of the future on the sands. 

The first postulate for a personal peace is personal integrity. 
We are fighting a war for the common people everywhere. We 
shall be victorious to the degree that we help common people to 
become uncommonly good. There is much talk about the sacred- 
ness of the human personality, but no realization that what makes 
human beings sacred is their relation with God and that they can 
be kept sacred only by becoming more and more united with the 
divine. For this purpose religion exists. It has not been too 
effectively applied in the past even by those who are completely 
convinced of its absolute necessity. In Catholic schools there has 
been much improvement in the teaching of religion, but much 
remains to be done. It needs to become increasingly vital, more 
closely integrated with life, more carefully interpreted in the 
terms of personal and social problems of the moment. Religion 
will be a force in the post-war world in the degree that it lives and 
pulsates and makes its saving power felt in the lives and deeds of 
men and women who are ‘‘born of God’’ and who live and move 
and have their being in an aura of godliness. 

A second postulate for a sound social order is wholesome home 
life and happy healthful family living. To this ideal, education, 
even Catholic education, has rendered a great amount of lip ser- 
vice but has failed to contribute much of definite value. Many 
things are involved here, all the way from such basic considera- 
tions as adequate housing and good housekeeping to creative 
recreation and cultural opportunity. Homemaking is an art 
which must be acquired by practice as well as a science which can 
be learned out of books. Economic systems and industrial organ- 
izations are to be judged on the basis of what they do to the home. 
They degrade and dehumanize in the degree that they interfere 
with the natural development of the family and its conservation. 

The third postulate to be kept in mind by those who are plan- 
ning education for the post-war world is that it must be a world 
in which social justice prevails. Catholic Education has some-. 
thing definite to go on in this connection—namely, the teaching 
of the great social Encyclicals. Ways and means must be found 
for bringing them into the curriculum of the school from the pri- 
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mary grade to the university. In them is enshrined the princi- 
ples which the world needs if it is to order its affairs according to 
the dictates of justice. This truth needs to be interpreted to our 
children and our young people, to our workers and our employers, 
to our fathers and our mothers, in order that all of us may be 
thoroughly indoctrinated in the law of Christ as it applies to 
modern industrial society. 

A fourth postulate to be stressed is an understanding of Chris- 
tian teaching concerning government and the state. In modern 
times the sphere of government has been tremendously increased. 
Totalitarian systems have developed which make the individual 
a creature of political organization and completely destroy any- 
thing like individual liberty. Even in democracies the develop- 
ment of modern industrial society has brought about a tremen- 
dous inerease in the scope of government action. Especially 
during wartime that eternal vigilance, which has been called the 
price of liberty, needs to be maintained. We cherish what is 
often called ‘‘the American Way of Life’’ but, if it is to be main- 
tained, we need to have an intelligent understanding of its real 
nature and of the principles which must guide and direct us, if 
we are to hand down our liberties intact to future generations. 
Unless the common people of America are fully aware of what 
American Democracy means and alive to their obligations to make 
it work, it would be easy enough for us to drift into Communism 
or Fascism. 

What is involved here is sound and practical training in citizen- 
ship. Like homemaking this too is an art which we acquire by 
practice. The more it is accomplished by voluntary effort on the 
part of various groups, the less there will be for government to 
do. The more the local communities busy themselves in the con- 
duct of their own affairs, the less excuse there will be for building 
up any central bureaucracy. The old course in civics that con- 
cerned itself with the mechanics of government is utterly inade- 
quate in the face of present circumstances. 

Meanwhile every Christian educational program must take full 
cognizance of the needs, the rights, and the aspirations of people 
in other lands. This postulate is based on what Christ has taught 
concerning the Brotherhood of Man. Whatever happens hence- 
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forth, the peoples of the world are going to live much closer to one 
another. In an air age no longer will any one be far away. The 
peace we dream of will be based on a realization that we are our 
brother’s keeper no matter where he may be nor what his cultural 
status. 

We cooperate best with people when we come to know them. 
Henceforth, geography will have to be taught in human terms and 
no longer with the accent on trade and commerce. History will 
not be taught adequately if it ministers to selfish nationalism. 
Musie and literature will be enriched from all over the world. 


THE PLACE OF MISSIONS 


Perhaps the best medium that Christian education has for 
international education is mission activity. When the war is 
over, missionaries will be needed to carry the glad tidings of 
Christ to all parts of the world, even, perhaps, to those countries 
that heretofore have been nominally Christian. Too often, both 
in school and out, the needs of the mission have been interpreted 
too much in terms of financial donations. Hardly any attention 
has been paid to what might be called Mission Science. There can 
be no stronger bond between men than a Fatherhood of God. 
There is no better way of awakening the interests of students and 
young people in our schools, as well as our laity at large, in their 
fellow men in other climes than by bringing out in clearest relief 
the fact that these strangers are not strangers at all but potential 
members of Christ’s body. 

What I have sketched here are some of: the fundamentals on 
which we may build our program of education for the post-war 
world. Itis my conviction that we Christians must make full use 
of these postulates and the rich resources of truth which are at 
our disposal for the purpose of making ourselves ready in an 
articulate way for the task of rebuilding the world. 





A Spiritual Task for Cooperating 
Colleges 


By J. LEONARD SHERMAN* 


AN URGENT NEED 


PERUSAL of current educational literature impresses one 
with the fact that educators believe that our colleges and 
universities have a definite place in the national emergency, and 
most college administrators are attempting in various ways to fit 
their respective institutions into the war program. The present 
critical period being the focal point of interest, one is prone to 
ask himself the question: Are educators so concerned with the 
present emergency that they have forgotten to give due consid- 
eration to the tense situation which will surely characterize the 
post-war period ? 

Apparently they have, for there is little evidence that points 
to an adequate consideration of the situation which must be faced 
when the present holocaust is over; and yet it must be considered 
now if there is to be any adequate rebuilding on the part of edu- 
cational institutions. The facing of the problem is particularly 
imperative for the church-related college. If progress toward 
permanent peace is to be made, then the church-related college 
must play an important role in the laying of the foundation for 
the reconstruction of the new world order. 

One fact must be faced if wishful thinking is to be changed 
into sensible action. The world has hoped for world peace, and 
one frequently hears the remark that a permanent peace must 
follow the present conflict. One heard the same remark in 1918, 
but it proved to be an expression of only wishful thinking. Many 
schemes for world peace have been suggested, but the nations 
have failed to try the only sane and practical remedy for the 
plague which destroys the very heart of civilization. The heart 


* Mr. Sherman is a teacher in the Harvard School, North Hollywood, Cal., 
and frequently writes for Christian Education. In this article Mr. Sherman 
challenges the Church to recognize its responsibility in the field of education, 
and the colleges to organize themselves on a cooperative basis and to pre- 
pare a realistic program. 
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of mankind must be changed if wishful thinking is to be changed 
into practical reality. Only as there is a manifestation of this 
change, can there be any foundation for the hope of a better world 
order. Christianity is the only practical answer to the problem, 
and Christianity must be the foundation upon which any perma- 
nent civilization can be placed. 

Who is to lay this foundation? It must be laid solely by the 
Christian Church, and the Church should be recognizing that 
fact. The Christian Church, once militant, has grown to be 
largely passive and too self-satisfied. The Church failed once to 
seize a golden opportunity, and ‘‘isms’’ of various kinds took 
advantage of that failure. If the Church fails again, one may 
rest assured that other forces will again recognize their oppor- 
tunity. 

What should be the program of the Christian Church in this 
critical period? It must be a program which will utilize every 
available agency which is at the command of the Church. One 
of its most powerful agencies is the church-related college. In 
the past, the Church used effectively this agent, and the contribu- 
tion of the Christian college to American civilization and to mis- 
sionary endeavor will never be fully known. The Church has 
grown passive and indifferent to higher education; it must revive 
that interest so that the Christian college can once more vitalize 
and purify American life and culture and so that it may send 
Christian ambassadors to leaven the life and culture of the world. 
How is such a mission to be accomplished ? 

In the first place, the Church must fully appreciate the urgent 
need that must be met; and in the second place, it must have a 
clear and definite conception of the kind of college which will be 
its most efficient agency. The mere sponsoring of colleges by 
individuals having no definite conception of their functions will 
accomplish little or nothing for the cause which the Church 
should champion. What kind of college will be the most effective 
agent for the Church? 


Tue Post-war CoLLEGE 


The church-related college of the post-war period must be a 
cooperative enterprise on the part of all Protestant denomina- 
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tions. It must be a cooperative enterprise for two reasons. 
First, the Christian Church must present an united front against 
the existing forces of evil if the world is ever to be a place on 
which people can live in safety. The principles of Christianity 
are the sole means of combating evil tendencies. War does not 
abolish race prejudice, race hatred, or race ambition; neither 
does it destroy greed or thirst for power. It only intensifies these 
plagues of humanity. The change in society wrought by a change 
in individual thinking and feeling is the only remedy for the ills 
of the world. The Christian Church must unite on Christian 
fundamentals, and Christian education is one of those funda- 
mentals. 

Second, the Christian college must be a cooperative enterprise 
on the part of Protestant denominations for money available for 
educational purposes after the war will, undoubtedly, be less. 
There is a limited amount of wealth in the world. If the war 
continues for either a short or a long time, a rather large portion 
of that wealth must be spent in the production of war machines. 
Therefore, the amount of available wealth will have been greatly 
reduced. This fact emphasizes the need for pooling the available 
financial resources of the Christian Church for its educational 
program. 

In the past there have been too many struggling denomina- 
tional colleges; many competing among themselves for financial 
support and student patronage. There will be a greater number 
of inadequately supported colleges of the future unless the 
Protestant denominations are willing to cooperate in giving to 
society a few strong Christian colleges which can serve as the 
leaven in the future social order. Only the best type of college 
is worthy of the support of the Christian Church, and only the 
best type of college can adequately do the educational job which 
needs to be done. This type of college is only possible through 
Protestant cooperation. Two church-related colleges in the West 

‘have undertaken a cooperative plan for the duration of the war. 
Cooperation of this kind must become a permanent policy after 
the war. 

Not only must the church-related college of the post-war 
period be a cooperative enterprise, but it must be a college with 
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clear-cut objectives. It must know where it is going, and it must 
know the means by which the objective is to be reached. One of 
the chief weaknesses of the church-related college of the past 
has been the lack of well-defined objectives. Too many college 
administrators would be hard pressed if they were requested to 
put into writing the legitimate functions of the church-related 
college. The college which knows where it is going is the only 
effective college. Whatever has been the policy in the past, the 
post-war Christian college cannot be all things to all men. Its 
field must be limited, and that field must be determined by a 
clear vision of the function of that institution in the American 
educational system. 

What seems to be that function? It appears to the author to 
be the providing for a rather comparatively few of the total col- 
lege population a liberal education which rests upon the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. This conception of the 
objective of the church-related college calls for a limited enroll- 
ment of potential leaders who will go forth and become the leaven 
of our future society. Briefly, this method is the application to 
Christian education of the policy employed by Christ to promote 
Christianity. He chose a few who would touch lives at all points 
and upon whom He could depend for the spreading of the Gospel. 
The Christian Church must follow the same program if its edu- 
cational agency, the church-related college, is to be an effective 
agency in the post-war period. 

However, a clear-cut objective is not enough. The adminis- 
trator of a church-related college must be a trained educator. 
He should be one who has devoted years to the study of the 
objectives and functions of the church-related college. He must 
see clearly the place of his college in the whole American educa- 
tional program and in the whole Christian Church program. 
When they are considering presidential candidates, boards of 
trustees should satisfy themselves that the one selected has made 
a study of the Christian college and that he has his bearings. 
Without intelligent leadership the Christian college will prove 
to be an impotent agent in the post-war period. 


CouRSE OF ACTION 
How is the college to become aware of the problems of the post- 
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war period? Any movement must be initiated by some agency. 
The author knows no better agency than the one that has already 
been organized in interest of Christian education—The Council 
of Church Boards of Education. A program should immediately 
be inaugurated to acquaint those interested in the church-related 
college with the importance of that institution in the post-war 
period and with the problems connected with an efficient carrying 
out of its legitimate function. 





The War-Time Service of the Yale 
University Divinity School 


By LUTHER A. WEIGLE* 


MEMORABLE clause in the first charter of Yale College, 
granted in 1701, declares the purpose of the institution to 
be the instruction of youth in the arts and sciences, that they 
may be fitted ‘‘for public employment, both in church and civil 
state.’’ As we gather today for the formal opening of a new 
year’s work in the Divinity School, we are beginning the two 
hundred and forty-second year of Yale University’s service in 
the education of the Christian ministry. For the first half of 
its history, that service was rendered through the courses of 
Yale College, the instruction of its Professor of Divinity, and 
the one or two years of theological study which were made avail- 
able, on a somewhat informal basis, to graduates who remained 
in residence for that purpose. One hundred and twenty years 
ago, this graduate theological study was organized, with its own 
faculty, into the Divinity School, the second of Yale’s profes- 
sional schools, and the first to be established upon a distinctly 
graduate basis. The Medical School was eight years older; the 
Law School is two years younger than the Divinity School. 
At this annual opening service we are wont sometimes to have 
a sermon, sometimes an address upon some phase of Christian 
thought and life. Today we shall have neither of these. I ask 
you simply to think with me about the service which this School 
is in good conscience called to render in the present crisis. What 
is our place, and what our duty, before God and man? What 
service is expected of a School like this in the national economy 
of America, strained to meet the issues of total war? 


Tue NEED FoR MINISTERS OF RELIGION 


The Selective Training and Service Act provides in Section 5d: 


‘‘Regular or duly ordained ministers of religion, and stu- 
dents who are preparing for the ministry in theological or 

* Dr. Weigle is Dean of the Divinity School of Yale University. In this 
article he discusses a problem which confronts all theological seminaries. 
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divinity schools recognized as such for more than one year 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act, shall be exempt 
from training and service (but not from registration) under 
this Act.”’ 


On June 22, 1942, the National Headquarters of the Selective 
Service System released Occupational Bulletin No. 11. The sub- 
ject is ‘‘Pretheological Students,’’ and the Bulletin was released 
to be effective immediately. It refers to the ‘‘shortage of per- 
sons trained, qualified, or skilled as regular or duly ordained 
ministers of religion,’’ and the ‘‘shortage of students studying 
for the ministry in recognized theological or divinity schools’’; 
and in view of these shortages it authorizes the occupational 
deferment of pretheological students. I quote two sentences: 


‘*A registrant who is in training and preparation and who 
is pursuing academic studies for the ministry in a recog- 
nized university or college may be considered for occupa- 
tional classification during his third and fourth years in a 
recognized university or college, provided that he gives prom- 
ise of the successful completion of such course of study and 
the acquiring of the necessary degree of training, qualifica- 
tion, or skill. . . . It is advisable in considering the occupa- 
tional classification of such a registrant that there should be 
required two certificates, one certificate from a recognized 
theological or divinity school to the effect that upon the 
registrant’s successful completion of his prerequisite aca- 
demic studies he will be accepted and enrolled in the theo- 
logical or divinity school, and the other from a recognized 
church, religious sect, or religious organization to the effect 
that the registrant is pursuing his prerequisite academic 
studies in a recognized university or college under the direc- 
tion and supervision of such recognized church, religious 
sect, or religious organization.’’ 


These provisions make clear that the Selective Service Act 
recognizes the national need for the ministry of religion and for 
its maintenance by an adequate supply of trained men. The 
shortage of properly qualified ministers and of students study- 
ing for the ministry in recognized theological schools is not a 
matter of conjecture or estimate merely. The state of the 
Bulletin is based in part upon the careful study of the ministry 
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directed by Professor Mark A. May for the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, published in 1934 in the four volumes 
entitled The Education of American Ministers, and in part upon 
a fresh investigation made within the past few months by the 
Washington headquarters of the Selective Service System. 

The shortage is of ministers who have the full educational 
qualifications which meet the standards of ministerial training 
recognized alike by the Government, the leading denominations, 
and the theological schools. These standards require graduation 
from a four-year course in a college of liberal arts leading to the 
B.A. degree or its equivalent, followed by graduation from a 
three-year course of professional study in a theological seminary, 
leading to the B.D. degree or its equivalent. Professor May’s 
study showed that, excluding the negro churches which have a 
lower educational standard, not more than 35 per cent of the 
ministers serving the white Protestant churches have the full 
educational qualifications, and that 45 per cent of-the white 
Protestant ministers are neither college nor seminary graduates. 
He estimated that in 1926 there were hardly more than 30,000 
fully qualified white Protestant ministers in service. The 
number is perhaps somewhat larger now, but the increase is cer- 
tainly not great, and the Religious Census taken in 1936 was 
so defective as to be of little service. 

The demand for properly qualified men to serve as chaplains 
in the Army and Navy falls entirely, thus far, upon this group, 
for the Government requires men who have had their full college 
and seminary training. The regulations call for the appointment 
of an Army chaplain for every twelve hundred enlisted men, 
which means that there will be need for well over five thousand 
chaplains—it may be more than ten thousand. As these must 
be drawn from ministers in service, with at least three years of 
experience in the active pastorate, there is danger that the 
churches will increasingly be left to the ministrations of rela- 
tively uneducated men. The Navy will appoint to the chaplaincy 
young men just graduating from the seminaries, but here too the 
demand is for men from the educated group. 

These facts dispel the illusion that ‘‘there are ministers 
enough.’’ There are ministers enough—too many—who are not 
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properly qualified in point of education for the service to which 
they aspire. But we have never had ministers enough who have 
the full educational qualifications which an effective Christian 
ministry requires. And now the new field of service opened by 
the chaplaincy of our armed forces creates a demand which 
strains to the utmost the ability of the churches and the theo- 
logical seminaries to supply properly qualified men. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


The primary responsibility of the Divinity School in relation 
to the war, therefore, is to do its own distinctive work in the edu- 
cation of ministers, effectively, thoroughly, and as quickly as is 
consonant with sound educational procedure. It must exercise 
the utmost care in the selection of students, so that it may not 
become in any sense a refuge for those whose motive is the avoid- 
ance of military service. It should be added, however, that there 
is not as much danger of this as one might think, for the man of 
that type is more likely to seek exemption by direct application 
for ordination to the ministry in some one of the denominations 
which do not have embarrassing educational requirements. 

The question as to whether or not this School should undertake 
an accelerated program of work was thoroughly canvassed last 
Spring, and it was decided that for 1942 at least it was best that 
the divinity students should be afforded the summer for field 
work in which they acquire practical experience and a measure 
of self-support. The report of the Director of Religious Field 
Work shows that in the previous summer of 1941, out of one 
hundred and sixty-nine returning students, one hundred and 
fifty-five were engaged in remunerative work. Sixty-one of these 
were serving as pastors of churches, and forty-nine were in other 
forms of church service or religious-educational work—a total of 
one hundred and ten being thus engaged in field service which 
contributed directly to their practical training as ministers. 
The other forty-five were engaged in a wide variety of tasks of a 
more distinctly secular nature, some of these in industrial work. 
We do not have the figures as yet for the summer just closed. 

We shall again consider whether to adopt an accelerated pro- 
gram of work, which would make it possible for students in 
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preparation for the ministry to complete the three-year course 
for the B.D. degree in two calendar years; and in due time in- 
quiry will be made of each student whether he will undertake 
such a program if offered. 

The government has in no sense impaired the freedom of the 
churches, the ministers, and the theological schools. It has not 
undertaken to prescribe what they should preach and teach; and 
it has left to the churches themselves the determination of their 
standards of ordination. But it has unequivocally recognized the 
nation’s need, in this supreme trial, of the ministry of religion. 
That need is rooted in our history as an American people; it 
stands out sharply and clearly in the contrast between the ideals 
of democracy and the purposes of totalitarianism. It is implied 
in every appeal to conscience; it is manifest in every act of faith 
which triumphs over the fear of death. 

You who are beginning a new year of work in this School are 
here, not simply because it is your purpose to become Christian 
ministers, and not simply because you have felt the call of God to 
that service. You are here also because your country, acting 
through the local selective service boards, has reviewed your pur- 
pose and your qualifications, and has accepted you in good faith 
as a student in preparation for the Christian ministry. Just as 
properly qualified young men are now being assigned to study 
in the medical schools, in order that the tremendous need for 
physicians and surgeons may be met, so you have been placed 
here by your country, in order that the need for educated min- 
isters—less obvious and urgent, perhaps, but no less real—may 
be met. 

The call to all of us is to do our work with a high sense of 
duty and with a self-discipline which brooks no idle or foolish 
ways. It may be well for us to institute measures of group dis- 
cipline which seemed unnecessary in easier days. I shall be 
glad to talk with any student or group of students concerning 
practicable and helpful ways to order our common life in the 
interest of making our work more effective. 

In David’s years as an outlaw, there came a day when he longed 
for the joys of home, and said ‘‘Oh that one would give we water 
to drink of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate.’’ Then 
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three of the mighty men of David broke through the host of the 
Philistines, and drew water out of the well of Bethlehem, which 
was by the gate, and brought it to him. But he would not drink 
it. He poured it out as an offering to the Lord, saying, ‘‘Be it 
far from me, O Lord, that I should do this; is not this the blood 
of the men who went in jeopardy of their lives?’’ When General 
Allenby captured Jerusalem in 1917, and made it one of his first 
concerns to secure for the city an adequate supply of good spring 
water from the hills, he recalled the act of David, and poured out 
upon the ground the first water to be drawn, in grateful, solemn 
recognition that it had been brought at the cost of men’s lives. 
So too with our days here. They are precious water for which 
the lives of men are daily in jeopardy, and daily given—the lives 
not of strangers, but of our own sons and brothers and friends. 
Surely we shall not expend these days lightly. We shall scrupu- 
lously devote them to the high service of God and man to which 
we are called. 
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Soldiers of Peace 


By RICHARD FLINT* 


OLDIERS OF PEACE—those three words have more mean- 
ing and potentiality than any other words I can conceive in 
determining the destiny of the world. Soldiers of Peace are 
not born in such pre-determined biased social attitudes as are 
prevalent today. Rather they must be molded and forged from 
the already existing nucleus. That nucleus is youth,—youth in 
the nude—youth stripped naked of tradition and prejudice, of 
hate and fear, and of fallacies and stupidity. And such a state 
of youth nakedness cannot be more fully realized and completely 
re-clothed than through an educational program. So, teachers 
and educators, arise and swing into position singing, ‘‘Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition,’’ your ammunition being, of 
course, your own individual teaching abilities and power to recap 
or retread youth’s social code. Substitute love for hate, the prac- 
tical for tradition, understanding for prejudice, happiness for 
fear, truth for fallacies, and mental alertness for stupidity. 

Youth must first be taught the principles and ideals they are 
fighting for—they must be assured that the cause for which they 
stand is worthy of their lives. They must realize that it isn’t 
death they’re fighting for, nor is it war. It’s life and eternal 
peace—a brotherhood of mankind. Also, in their training they 
must learn to be soldiers of war as well as soldiers of peace, 
willing to fight to the very end in order that those who follow 
will have a chance to right all wrongs and build a new world. 
It will be youth’s hands and brains on which the future of the 
world hinges. It is your job as educators to guide and direct 
those immature hands and minds into a kind of life which sows 
no seeds for future wars. 

This can be accomplished, I believe, by striving for the full 
attainment of these two premises: first, a realization of the equal-° 
ity of man; second, an intense educational program of national 
and international scope. 

* Mr. Flint is a junior at Simpson College (Ia). This article constitutes 


his remarks at the meeting of the West Central Regional Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges in Des Moines, Ia., on November 11, 1942. 
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To bring about a realization of the equality of man, youth must 
learn and master the art of living with mankind—they must cast 
aside the false ideas of class distinction and racial prejudice and 
superiority. They must become brothers of all creeds, working 
toward the betterment of mankind in an all-inclusive way. They 
must raise their eyes toward the same horizon as one of our 
greatest statesmen did. I quote Abraham Lincoln. 


**Let us discard all this quibbling about this man and the 
other man, this race and that race and the other race being 
inferior, thus placing them in an inferior position. Let us 
discard all these things, and unite as one people until we 
shall once more stand up declaring that all men are created 
equal.’’ 


Another means by which college students may come to realize 
the equality of man is by the teaching of a Christian way of life 
—stressing understanding, tolerance and faith in the future. All 
generations must learn to have understanding and tolerance of 
other people’s ideas, attitudes and customs. They must respect 
other racial rights and conceptions, and by so doing acquire a 
firm and fixed faith in the future founded upon such a social 
code. 

A realization of the equality of man can be obtained not only 
by helping youth to master the art of living with their brothers 
and by teaching them the Christian way of life, but also by col- 
leges undertaking to teach truth and attempting to prepare stu- 
dents to face reality during such times as these. Colleges should 
try to avoid, if not altogether, at least be aware of bad propa- 
ganda. They should try at all times to inform students of the 
realistic picture and not allow them to have a false one which 
perpetuates hate and nationalism. 

In carrying out the second part of the program for soldiers 
of peace through an intense educational program of national and 
international scope, it will be necessary for educational institu- 
tions to develop a course of study which will include the teaching 
of such subjects as international geography as well as national 
geography, political economies of other nations as well as our 
own, and a more intensive emphasis on the study of foreign lan- 
guages which will in turn bring about a knowledge and under- 
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standing of customs and traditions of other lands. As a result, 
college students will be given a wide background of our own 
American traditions and needs as well as an appreciation of other 
nations’ social heritage and needs, which will make us realize 
that we are part of the world, and not a world apart. 

It has been quite natural in setting up present wartime pro- 
grams for colleges to stress physical fitness, but I believe that in 
order to complete a well-rounded program of national and inter- 
national scope, colleges should stress programs in mental fitness 
as well, making us conscious of the extreme importance and neces- 
sity of alert minds to govern strong bodies. 

Through the proper development of these two major premises 
of the realization of the equality of man and through an intense 
educational program of national and international scope, I be- 
lieve college students will come to realize that power is inade- 
quate ; that knowledge will not suffice; that only men of good will 
and love, living to serve their fellow men can change our destiny 
from death to life. 
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The Psychology of Drunkenness in 
War-Time 
By ALBION ROY KING* 


HERE is nothing peculiar about the effects of alcohol on 
human behavior in wartime. They are as follows in brief: 
Alcohol is always a narcotic. Its main attack is on the central 
nervous system through absorption into the blood stream. Vari- 
ous intoxicating beverages differ very little. They all contain 
alcohol, and the lightest of them contains enough to affect the 
nerve centers if imbibed in sufficient quantity. A standard drink 
over a bar contains a nearly uniform quantity of alcohol, whether 
a bottle of beer, a glass of wine, a slug of whisky straight, or a 
cocktail, and people drink these primarily for the narcotic effect. 
An habitual drinker simply multiplies the drinks until he achieves 
the desired effect. 

The stages of drunkenness are still the same. The first effect 
of alcohol is to dull the activities of the mind in the more refined 
and later levels of personality growth. It produces a sense of 
release from the strain of prolonged attention and feelings con- 
nected with care and worry. It leads to an impulsiveness of 
behavior through release of the checks created by our higher 
social disciplines. Impulsiveness and spontaneity are the sources 
of the popular illusion of stimulating effect from small quantities 
of alcohol. 

In the second stage an interference of the narcotic with muscu- 
lar and'sensory coordinations produces such obvious drunken 
behavior as staggering, mushy speech, and double vision. If 
then indulgence continues it will produce the third and final stage 
of complete stupor. 

These effects are not changed by the war, but we must register 
one important gain from the scientific studies of recent years, 


* Dr. King is professor of philosophy at Cornell College (Ia). He is espe- 
cially interested in and has made extensive study of the problem of drunk- 
enness. To this whole problem and related issues, Christian educators will 
need to give increased attention and constructive thought. 
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wherever the results of these studies are known. Informed people 
never argue today that alcohol is a stimulant or help to the per- 
formance of any important activity which requires skill, pre- 
cision, or endurance. It seems quite general to recognize that 
alcohol is no help and, indeed, a positive danger to the effective 
operation of our modern machines. All the demands for fitness 
and efficiency that accompany our war effort should have the re- 
sult of mitigating the demand for alcohol and the evils attendant 
thereon. 

Such reasoning does not bear the expected fruit, however, be- 
eause of the fact that in wartime all the motivations which lead 
men to seek alcohol as a narcotic are greatly exaggerated. The 
monotony and drudgery and confinement of war jobs and camp 
life, and the lonesomeness of the transplanted human spirit, need 
to be compensated, and the feeling of exaltation and hilarity, or 
of sentimentality, so easily facilitated by alcohol makes that drug 
seem like an answer to the need of the hour. A decade of unre- 
strained and clever advertising in which liquor has been pre- 
sented, not as a stimulus to better performance, but as the neces- 
sary embellishment of man’s leisure time, is now bearing an 
abundant harvest. 

The psychological factor of chief aggravation in our present 
situation is doubtless the vast displacement of people out of their 
home environment with resulting homesickness and longing for 
the security and affectionate surroundings of the old home. For, 
one of the main effects of aleohol is always to narcotize the sense 
of acute awareness in the present circumstance and to throw the 
attention back toward activities and sentiments on the infantile 
level. A soldier on leave far from his home can get something 
of the same emotional satisfaction out of a drunken spree and its 
common behavior pattern as in a visit to the old home. Anyone 
who meets a drunken sailor or soldier on a train can test the 
matter by engaging him in conversation and observe with what 
alacrity he turns to accounts of his family and sweetheart and 
childhood reminiscences. 

Drunkenness attains a unique fascination for the person who 
has not quite fully matured and learned how to draw the sap of 
emotional satisfaction from the successful digging of roots into 
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strange soil. Personally, I am not so much worried about the 
boys in military service as those civilians who are so completely 
turned over in wartime economy. In many states there has been 
a big run on liquor stocks and a rationing of liquor in conse- 
quence. This has not been done by men in uniform. About 
110,000 men have gone into service from Iowa and yet the num- 
ber of liquor permits issued this year exceeds the number issued 
in the same period of last year by 12,500, and sales have increased 
by millions of dollars. In fact, so long as a boy makes a success- 
ful place for himself in a military organization he has. the best 
psychological defense. He attains social status, a sense of be- 
longing, and personal dignity. The older men, pulled away 
from family and profession or business, have a more difficult 
adjustment to make. 

What should be done about this? The educator should edu- 
eate. But I want to call your attention to a difficulty which 
educators face in acute form now whenever they undertake to 
do their duty in regard to this problem. The minute the ques- 
tion is mentioned violent prejudices are aroused. Even many 
college students, and perhaps sometimes professors, do not think 
about the question above the level of the viscera. They are 
violently for or against. You are either a bluenose or a libertine. 

We must have a double dose of the faith of Socrates that 
knowledge is virtue. Never is the problem solved for a student 
when he expresses some staunch conclusion. He must know the 
facts. We must be more concerned that he knows what has hap- 
pened to him and what his exact motives and satisfactions have 
been if he does get drunk, than we are for the deed itself. So far 
as education is concerned it is worse to be ignorant than it is to 
make what we call bad choices. We are faced with a whole gen- 
eration of youth who have been victimized by so-called educa- 
tional programs whose objective was the signing of a pledge or a 
negative vote in an election. To correct this we must now lean 
over backwards in our insistence on knowledge and let conclu- 
sions take care of themselves. It is the greatest error to conclude 
that all our young people ‘‘know enough to behave themselves.’’ 
They have been told a plenty, ‘‘You musn’t touch!’’ But nine 
out of ten are woefully ignorant of the basic psychological facts 
about drunkenness. 
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Liquor Problems of the After-War 
Situation: A Syllabus for Advanced Study* 


‘*Seek the Truth 
Come whence it may 
Lead where it will.’ 


ANY KEEN THINKERS, writers, students of world affairs, 

are now studying, well in advance of the end of the world 
war, the conditions which will be met and the adjustments which 
will have to be made, if peaceful living thereafter is to be made 
possible and assured. Large groups of experts and practical 
idealists, regional, national and international, are engaged in 
post-war planning—a far-reaching democratic process. 
. Bastc QuEsTION: Should not the beverage alcohol problems of 
today, made acute by the living conditions and emotional surges 
of the war and after-war periods, receive similar democratic 
and scientific attention in advance of the situation which must 
be expected with the end of war? 


1. Tue Prostem Topay: Has It CHANGED? 


HAVE THE ProBLEMs of beverage alcohol in daily living—per- 
sonal, social, or both—passed through changes of considerable 
degree in recent years? 

What understanding may be gained from the new scientific 
information which has been appearing? What from community 
and national experience? 

Is there great significance in the recent psychological explana- 
tions and implications? In the search for motives? The spread 
of drink customs and social approvals? In popular understand- 
ing—or lack of it? 

In renewed attention to an educational approach and basis for 
study that is objective, factual, scientific? 


* Problems related directly and indirectly to the LIQUOR TRAFFIC are 
coming more and more to definite focus. Constructive building in the future 
requires intelligent study of these problems. This Syllabus was prepared 
by The Intercollegiate Association for Study of the Alcohol Problem, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and is released with their permission. 
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Source and Reference Suggestions 


Alcohol and Man, Haven Emerson (1932), Introduction ; ‘‘in- 


toxication,’’ 290-295; ‘‘consequences,’’ 300-306; the book 
as a whole. 

The Alcohol Visualized, NationaL Forum; 2nd edition (1940). 

Straight Thinking on Narcotics, Joon C. ALMAcK (1940). 

What Price Alcohol? Ropert S. Carrouu (1941). 

A New Deal in Liquor, YANDELL HENDERSON (1934). 

Toward Liquor Control, RaymMonp B. Fospick and ALBERT L. 
Scorr (1935). 

The Problem of Liquor Control, Junia E. JOHNSEN (1934). 

What About Alcohol? Emm H. Bogen and L. W. 8. HiseEy 
(1939). 

Alcohol and Traffic, SamveL R. GerBer (1939). 

The Problems of Alcohol, Lay Supplement No. 1; Quarterly 
Journal, Studies on Alcohol, 1941 (New Haven, Conn.). 

‘*Rethinking the Liquor Problem,’’ ALBERT W. PauMeEr, Union 
Signal, Aug. 24, 1940. 

‘*Psychiatrists View of the Alcohol Problem,’’ Ropert V. 
SeuicER, International Student, March 1940 (Washington, 
D. C.). 

*‘The Tavern Today,’’ Wmu1aAm O. CroMwELL, International 
Student, April 1940 (Washington, D. C.). 

‘**Strong Dring in 1940 and 1941,’’ Deets Pickett, The Voice, 
August 1942 (Washington, D. C.). 

‘‘Rethinking the Liquor Problem,’’ Editorial, International 
Student, October 1933 (Washington, D. C.). 


2. DIFFUSION AND SociaL PoPpuLARITY 


THE Use AND DistrisuTion for beverage purposes of alcoholic 
liquors are widespread and popular; customs and traditions give 
them standing and influence; the advertising and promotion of 
the liquor-producing and sales industry, is proportionately wide 
and well established. Much of this situation is different from that 
of twenty years ago at the close of the first world war, and dif- 
ferent from that of forty years ago. Distinctions between the 
using and the non-using groups is less marked; outstanding 
drunkenness seems to be less obvious, or more generally con- 
cealed. Apparently indulgence in alcoholic beverages is more 
generally restrained or controlled, but more widely diffused 
among more groups and classes. 


The significance of such trends—if trends they are—may well 
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merit serious attention in view of the coming after-war situation 
in the United States. 


Source and Reference Suggestions 


** Aleohol: A Study in Social Ambivalence,’’ ABRAHAM MYER- 
son, Quarterly Journal, Studies on Alhohol, June 1940 (New 
Haven, Conn.). 

Liquor Consumption Among American Youth, Pavut Srv- 
DENSKI (presented at the National Conference of New York 
State Liquor Administrations in 1937). 

What Price Alcohol? Ropert 8. Carrouu (1941). 

Beer in the American Home, ExoisE Davison, U. 8S. Brewers’ 
Foundation. 

It’s Smart to Serve Beer, HELEN W. Scurerer, U. 8S. Brewers’ 
Foundation. 

Beer Brewing in America, WARREN W. Parsons (1937), U. 8. 
Brewers’ Foundation. 

Should Social Drink Customs be Accepted? Harry S. WARNER 
(1940). 

‘‘This Moderate Drinking,’’ Readers Digest, May 1936. 

‘*Half a Loaf,’’ J. Roscoze Drummonp, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, January 29, 1936. 

‘‘Moderation as Educational Program,’’ J. Roscoz Drum- 
MOND, International Student, February 1941 (Washington, 
D. C.). 

‘“Have We Freedom of Choice?’’ Mary Ross Porter, Interna- 
tional Student, February 1942. 

‘*Dressing for the Cocktail Lounge,’’ M. O. Munns, Christian 
Century, June 29, 1937. 

‘“Sophisticate,’’ Zona GALE, Christian Century, March 3, 1937. 

‘* Appeals in Liquor Advertising,’’ Epwin H. Maynarp, Inter- 
national Student, March 1939. 

‘‘Slump and Resurgence of Beer in Britain,’?’ Henry Carrer, 
International Student, April 1940. 

**Source of Saturation,’’ W. S. ALEXANDER, Liquor Control 
Board, International Student, March 1940. 

‘‘How Should an Intelligent Woman Feel About Beer?’’ page 
of advertising, Woman’s Home Companion, October 1941, 
and other magazines. 


3. ALCOHOLIC RELEASE; APPEALS AND SATISFACTIONS 


RECENT ScIENTIFIC research has been developing a new under- 
standing of the alcohol problem and its meaning in every-day 
life. The approach from this view-point of scientific study has 
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gained enlarged attention. Psychologists and sociologists have 
been seeking—and finding—additional answers to the ‘‘ Why”’ of 
the alcoholic desire, the situations and motives back of ‘‘intem- 
perance.’’ Both the attractiveness and the dangers in the ‘‘kick’’ 
of alcohol are now better understood. The newer explanations 
relate much less than formerly to the effects of alcohol in the body 
and on the physical health ; but much more to its influence on the 
mind and the nervous system, on the emotions and the person- 
ality. The functioning of the brain centers, from which the 
highest mental and spiritual capacities emerge—not the stomach 
—has become the place of inquiry and concern. 

The presence of widespread alcoholic customs and desires in the 
after-war situation, in which release from the high tension of 
‘total war’’ and escape from the spiritually crushing effects of 
mechanized death and destruction have been acutely prominent, 
may well be examined in advance of that period. For no one 
doubts that alcohol is America’s most popular mechanism of 
narcotic release. 


Source and Reference Suggestions 


Alcohol : Its Action on the Human Organism, British MEpicaL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL. 

Alcohol: Its Effects on Mind and Efficiency, British Mepicau 
RESEARCH COUNCIL. 

Alcohol: One Man’s Meat, Bow A. STRECKER. 

Aleohol and Man, Haven Emerson; ‘‘ Psychological Effects of 
Aleohol,”’ WALTER R. MILgs, 224-272 ; ‘Alcohol as a Psy- 
chiatrist Problem,’’ ADOLF Meyer, 273-309. 

What Price Alcohol? Ropert §. Carroui (1941). 

Alcohol and Human Life, CourtNgy C. WEEKs. 

What About Alcohol? Emm BoacEn and L. W. S. Hisry. 

Straight Thinking on Narcotics, JoHn C. ALMACK. 

The Psychology of Drunkenness, ALBION R. Kina. 

‘* Aleoholism,’’ Epwanp A. StrecKEer, Hygeia September 1940. 

‘‘This Moderate Drinking,’’ Readers Digest, May 1936. 

“Cost of Alcoholic CuJture,’’ Jostam Stamp, International Stu- 
dent, May 1941. 

‘“A Mechanism of Escape,’’ International Student, November 
1940. 

‘*Selling Alcoholic Release,’? Harry S. Warner, International 
Student, March 1941. 
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Alcoholic Release and Its Expression, A Monoerapu, Interna- 
tional Student (1940). 


4. War AND AFTER-WAR PRESSURE 


THE DomINANtT INFLUENCES, emotional, economic, patriotic, 
ete., which give direction to conduct during war time, and the 
reverses and reactions which follow in after-war periods, have 
direct effects on the problems which center in alcohol and its 
consequences. They make it a complicating factor in the gigantic 
process of transferring a nation—its men, industry, home and 
camp life—from normal living to the concentrations imperative 
during war—and back again from emergency needs to those of 
healthful national growth. 

During war the ideals and endeavors of millions—and out of 
service—are keyed to supreme accomplishment. Ordinary 
‘‘human nature’’ does not remain continuously in a mountain-top 
atmosphere. The ‘‘let-down’’ after World War I was immediate. 
For five to ten years, the seeking of ease, pleasure, ‘‘release,’’ 
excessive wealth, self and social indulgence became almost a 
national ‘‘flight from reality.”” The situation expressed itself 
in evasion and defiance of social codes, legal restrictions, low- 
grade politics, graft seeking, racketeering ; it was reflected in the 
moral tone of home, community and nation. 

Similar conditions have followed other great wars. They may 
be expected to follow the present one, .but with this difference in 
the beverage alcohol situation as compared with that of the 
‘fearly twenties: That the country then had accepted severe 
limitation as to quantity distribution, while now there is little 
or no such limitation.”’ 


Source and Reference Suggestions 


The Great Crusade and After, Preston W. Stosson (1923). 

Control of the Drink Trade in Great Britain, Henry W. 
CARTER. 

‘*Men, Machinery and Alcoholic Drink,’’ CHARLEs W. REITELL, 
Annals, American Academy, September 1923. 

“After War Drunkenness in England,’’ Literary Digest, Oc- 
tober 2, 1920. 

‘‘Our Moral Slump,’’ Literary Digest, November 13, 1920. 

Prohibition at Its Worst, Irvine FisHEr (1927). 
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Prohibition: Its Economic and Industrial Aspects, HERMAN 
FELDMAN (1928). 

‘‘Liquor Problem in Great Britain,’? P. W. Witson, Outlook, 
July 20, 1921. 

‘**Education to Cope with the Aftermath,’’ Homer F. Rarney, 
International Student, November 1941. 

We Are at War, GreorcE B. CuTTEN, address, May 27, 1942. 

‘“Was American Youth Drafted for This?’’ Christian Century, 
July 9, 1941. 

**Cabinet Officers Oppose Camp Ban,’’ Christian Century, 
June 18, 1941. 

‘Present Situation Relative to Liquor in the War,’’ The Voice, 
June 1942. 

‘*Hawaii After Pearl Harbor,’’ Witu1am H. Fry, The Voice, 
June 1942. 

*‘Slump and Resurgence in Liquor Culture,’’ International 
Student, January 1941. 

‘‘Overlooked Trends in the European War Situation,’’ Edi- 
torial, International Student, January 1941. 


5. ALCOHOL AND ‘‘THE NEw Day’”’ 


In His Recent Book, The Crisis of Our Age, Pitrim A. Sorokin, 
Harvard sociologist, interprets ‘‘the crisis’’ as the end of a civili- 
zation of centuries based on sensate values and the beginning of 
a new one founded on spiritual values. 

In view of the new scientific interpretation of alcoholic enjoy- 
ment as one of sensate release, the place that the custom of seek- 
ing such release may be expected to occupy in any after-war 
struggle toward higher ideals, toward higher economic, social and 
spiritual levels, may well be given renewed study and serious 
consideration. For any considerable effort to bring about ‘‘the 
new day,’’ or any democratic advance toward it, will require the 
keenest, most realistic thinking and action that men can give to 
it. And that, not only by the leaders of nations, but also by the 
masses of people of a modern nation who must be back of their 
leaders, if progress is to be made. 

At such a cross-roads hour, it is but practical foresight to con- 
sider, scientifically and spiritually, the meaning of satisfactions 
obtained by drug processes instead of those to be obtained through 
the feeling of brains and nerves functioning at their best. For 
frankly to face and to win out over the obstacles in the way of 
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personal happiness, national welfare, and world cooperation offer 
the only road to realistic accomplishment. 


Source and Reference Suggestions 


Living Religion, HorNELL Hart. 

About Ourselves, H. A. OVERSTREET. 

The Crisis of Our Age, Prrrm A. Soroxin (1941). 

The New Morality, DuRANT DRAKE. 

If You Drink? Witrrm FunK (1941). 

To Drink or Not to Drink? CHarues H. DurRFEE. 

What Price Alcohol? Ropert 8S. Carrouu (1941). 

‘* Aleoholism,’’ Epwarp A. Strecker, Hygeia, September 1940. 

‘* Alcohol and Narcotic Drugs,’’ HAvEN Emerson, Journal of 
American Medical Association, September 1937. 

‘‘Kdgar Allen Poe,’’ AtBion R. Kina, Science Tem. Journal, 
Spring 1941. 

The Psychology of Drunkenness, ALBION R. K1Na. 

‘“Psychology Cures Alcoholism,’’ Epwarp A. STRECKER, Forum, 
August 1938. 

‘* Artistic Inspiration and Drink,’’ AuBion R. Kine, Interna- 
tional Student, October 1939. 

‘*A Modern Approach to the Alcohol Problem,’’ International 
Student, May 1942. 

**The Cult of Illusion,’’ Harry 8. Warner, International Stu- 
dent, May 1940. 
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Of Special Interest: News and Notes 


Norway Can no Longer Print the Bible. Printing of Bibles will 
cease in Norway following Reichskommissar Terboven’s order 
prohibiting further sale of paper to the Norwegian Bible Society, 
according to information received by the American Bible Society. 
This restriction finds the Norwegian Society having a large num- 
ber of unfilled orders and in spite of enemy oppression, witnessing 
a record call for the Bible. Never, in the 125 years of the Soci- 
ety’s work, have the Norwegian people bought Bibles on such a 
scale. ‘‘This unprecedented sale is all the more significant’’ 
writes New Europe, ‘‘as religious unity, in the most profound 
sense of the term, has now been added to the political unity of the 
Norwegian people in face of Nazi oppression.’’ Notwithstanding 
the fact that most families in Norway already possessed a Bible, 
for it is said that in proportion to its population no country in 
the world has such a large distribution of the Bible, 90,000 vol- 
umes were circulated last year with unfilled orders for many 
thousands more. 


Colleges Cooperate. At a conference of Mennonite and affili- 
ated college administrators held at Winona Lake, Indiana, during 
the month of August, representatives of eight Mennonite colleges 
agreed to the creation of a committee of representatives of these 
colleges to provide for a closer cooperation in the cause of Chris- 
tian education. The schools concerned are the following: Bethel 
College, North Newton, Kansas; Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio; 
Freeman Junior College, Freeman, South Dakota; Goshen Col- 
lege, Goshen, Indiana; Hesston College, Hesston, Kansas; Tabor 
College, Hillsboro, Kansas; Messiah Bible College, Grantham, 
Pennsylvania; and Beulah College, Upland, California. Ernest 
E. Miller, President of Goshen College, was chosen as chairman 
of this committee and Lloyd L. Ramseyer, President of Bluffton 
College, serves as the secretary. The group has recently held a 
meeting in Chicago and contemplates more meetings in the future. 


The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America has taken definite action towards underwriting its 
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colleges with larger sums. At present it appears that the sum 
will be at least $12,500. The colleges to participate in this benefit 
_ are: Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois; Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio; Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas; Tarkio 
College, Tarkio, Missouri; and Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa. 


Survey of Colleges and Seminaries. Under the leadership of 
Dr. Henry H. Sweets, general secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, a comprehensive sur- 
vey of its colleges and seminaries has been made. The detail 
work of the survey was headed by Dr. George A. Works of Chi- 
cago. Since September, 1941, the survey has been in progress, 
ascertaining facts, interpreting the facts, and making recommen- 
dations for the elimination of the weaknesses, and the develop- 
ment of a larger program of Christian higher education. The 
survey included thirteen colleges associated with the Presbyterian 
Church in the south, two affiliated colleges, eight junior colleges, 
four theological seminaries, and Stillman Institute. One of the 
most significant recommendations of the survey committee is that 
the four theological seminaries be reduced to two, and that one of 
these be located in Richmond, Virginia, and the other in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Dr. Works summarizes the conclusions of the survey in the 
following : ‘‘ An effort has been made to bring the lay membership 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States to the realization 
(1) That its institutions of higher learning are inadequately sup- 
ported; (2) That there should be a reduction in the number both 
of colleges and seminaries which the Church attempts to main- 
tain; (3) That for certain phases of higher education the Synod 
is too small a unit and co-operation on a regional or Assembly 
basis will be necessary ; (4) That much can be done to improve the 
character of the offerings of colleges; (5) That faculties should 
be better paid and provision should be made for a retirement age 
with an allowance; (6) That only by adjusting themselves to eco- 
nomic and social changes can the Church-related colleges keep a 
place in American higher education.”’ 
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The American Association of Women Preachers held its 23rd 
assembly at Des Moines, Iowa, October 13-15. The purpose of 
the Association is to develop fellowship among women preachers 
to promote equal ecclesiastical rights for women, to urge increased 
efficiency in Christian service, and to encourage consecrated and 
capable young women to become ministers. Members were pres- 
ent from Minnesota, Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Kansas, Nebraska, Ken- 
tucky, Colorado, and California. Rev. Florence Resor Jardine of 
Annondale, Minnesota, is president, and Rev. Lucy T. Ayers, 
Beverly Hills, Alexandria, Virginia, is general secretary. The 
various officers are from Baptist, Methodist, Disciples of Christ, 
and Congregational-Christian denominations. 


Brotherhood Week. President Roosevelt has highly com- 
mended the observance of Brotherhood Week for the period Feb- 
ruary 19-28, 1943, with the slogan, ‘‘ Victory for Brotherhood.”’ 
He said, ‘‘I trust that the call of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews to affirm anew the religious principles of 
understanding, justice, friendliness, and cooperation on which 
the realization of brotherhood rests will be heeded across the land 
by those of every occupation and religious allegiance. It is the 
application of these principles that makes our country united and 
strong.”’ 


The Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention 
announces in its thirty-first annual report a proposed campaign 
to undergird its schools, colleges and seminaries. The financial 
phase of the campaign will cover a two-year period starting about 
May 1, 1943. Until that time, preliminary surveys are being 
made and the constituency is being acquainted with the needs 
which the surveys reveal. Each institution will have the right 
to solicit funds from its own constituency. Dr. Donald Faulkner 
is the director of the Department of Schools, Colleges and Semi- 
naries. 


Dr. Claude U. Broach has been appointed Associate Secretary 
in the Department of Student Work by the Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. Dr. Frank Leavell is the 
chief secretary in this Department. 
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Women in Pulpit Role. In light of the announcement of the 
23rd Assembly of American Association of Women Preachers, it 
is interesting to read a cable notice from Stockholm to the effect 
that the Evangelical Church in the state of Wurttemberg, Ger- 
many, has decreed that for the duration of the war women will 
be permitted to perform various types of ministerial duties. 
These would include preaching, conducting worship services and 
administering baptism. The action is believed to be without 
precedent in the annals of the German Church. 


Navy Chaplains, prior to assignment, are given a very valuable 
period of eight weeks’ training at Norfolk, Virginia, under the 
leadership of Chaplain C. A. Neyman. The Chaplains’ School 
operates in a unit of three buildings including Frazier Hall for 
administration, Our Lady of Victory Chapel for Catholics, and 
David Adams Memorial Chapel for Protestants. The training 
includes the principles and program of navy life and also special 
concentration on personal counselling. Each two weeks a class of 
chaplains graduates. The editor had the privilege recently of 
holding a retreat for the Protestants on a Sunday afternoon and 
addressing the class at the Commencement exercises in the eve- 
ning. This type of training is most constructive and desirable for 
Chaplains. 


Enrolments at church-related colleges are marked by a decline 
of 7.9% as indicated by the returns from 377 of 550 of the four- 
year colleges. Of the 216 junior colleges, 103 reported at 12.3% 
drop. Of the total 766 church-related colleges in the United 
States, both Catholic and Protestant, 480 or 67% report a total 
decrease of 17,379 or 8.2%. The highest percentage loss is in the 
mid-west area with a total of 16.8%, while the least percentage 
loss is in the Pacific area with a total of 2.3%. 
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(This Journal does not pretend to review books. Books sent to the office 
‘*for review’’ may be given notice with a brief statement.) 


The Clarks: An American Phenomenon. William D. Mangam. Silver 
Bow Press, New York, 1941. 257 pp. $2.50. 
Here’s a realistic biography, told simply but dramatically, 
concisely but comprehensively. Without discussing Christian 
truths, the truth of Christian principles is evident throughout. 


Principles of Education According to Bishop Dupanloup. Sister Mary 
Albert Lenaway, O.P., M.A. The Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 169 pp. 


This is a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment for the 
requirements of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Catholic 
University of America. It is an objective and comprehensive 
presentation of the philosophy of education of a Catholic Bishop 
who believed that education should be Christ-centered. 


Associate’s Degree and Graduation Practices in Junior Colleges. Walter 
Crosby Eells. American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, 
D. C., 1942. 126 pp. 

In light of recent proposals to confer the Bachelor’s Degree at 
the end of what is generally known as the junior college level, this 
is one of the most important books for educators at this time. Dr. 
Kells’ experience makes him an authority in this field. This book 
is ‘‘Terminal Education Monograph No. 4.’’ 


Selected Educational Motion Pictures. American Council on Education, 

Washington, D. C. 1942. 372 pp. $3.00. 

This is a descriptive encyclopedia of a selected list of educa- 
tional motion pictures. Schools interested in motion pictures 
need this volume. Others will find it revealing as to the possi- 
bilities in this field. 


Focus on Learning. Charles F. Hoban, Jr. American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1942. 172 pp. $2.00. 


Here’s another book which deals with motion pictures in the 
school, prepared for the Committee on Motion Pictures in Edu- 
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cation of the American Council on Education. Among the vari- 
ous problems it discusses student reactions, the place of films in 
the curriculum, and the place of the teacher. All schools in- 
terested in motion pictures and those contemplating their use as 
an auxiliary in the educational program should study this volume. 


Jones Character Movement. Ralph Ernest Jones, San Diego, California. 
136 pp. $1.50. 


As a retired United States Army Colonel, and author of ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Command,’’ and other works, Mr. Jones is interested in 
developing character according to ten guiding rules. There ap- 
pears to be no religious foundation. 


Christian World Action. O. Frederick Nolde. Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1942. 113 pp. 40¢ each; 12 or more @ 30¢ each. 

Dealing with the problem of building for a more lasting peace, 
this volume appeals to all Christians from the high school period 
upward. It can be used as a study book for a quarter in Sunday 
schools and other adult groups. 


Your Child’s Religion. Mildred and Frank Eakin. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1942. 169 pp. $1.75. 


A valuable book to assist parents in presenting the basic princi- 
ples and program of the Christian church to youth. It will be 
found valuable also by church school leaders and teachers in 
public schools. 


The Consolidation of the University of North Carolina. David A. Lock- 
miller. The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
1942. 160 pp. $3.00. (In paper cover, $2.00.) 


This contribution to the literature of higher education shows 
the continuing process of the consolidation of the state supported 
educational institutions in North Carolina. 


Personality and Character Building. McElhinney and Smith. Light and 
Life Press, Winona Lake, Indiana, 1942. 345 pp. $2.00. 


A comprehensive volume which indicates the fundamentals and 
ways and means of character education. The chapter arrange- 
ments with questions for discussion and references for further 
reading make it valuable for classroom use. 
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Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, 1943. Earl L. Douglass, D.D. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1942. 388 pp. $1.50. 


With larger format, this volume offers increased values to minis- 
ters, Sunday school teachers and students of the Bible. 


Education for Citizen Responsibilities. Edited by Franklin L. Burdette. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1942. 126 pp. $1.50. 


The national foundation for education in American citizenship 
cooperated in supporting a national conference on Education for 
Citizen Responsibilities. The various chapters are written by 
outstanding leaders in different aspects of culture. The book is 
basic to assist leaders and the average American citizen in solving 
social, economic and political problems. 





